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A PORTRAIT BY SIR 


roM the John McLean Magie and 

Gertrude Magie Fund we have bought 
a fine portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds.’ 
The Douthitt Galleries, in New York 
City, ceded it to us at a very friendly 
figure. The sitter is Sir Richard Heron, 
Bart., a distinguished parliamentarian, 
resident at Newark-on-Trent. The por- 
trait is recorded in Sir Joshua’s diary 
under 1770. It was in private possession 
for a century and a half and has only re- 
cently come in the art market. 

It is a good example of the candor, 
directness, and ability of most of Sir 
Joshua's male portraits. They are re- 


1 Accession number 46-1. Width, 0.64 m.; 
height, 0.77 m. 


A PAINTING BY 


His Museum has bought from its own 
funds a small landscape by F. E. 
entitled 
the Tropics.” 


Church, “Passing Shower in 
It is signed and dated 
1872. The artist was fifty-six years. For 
over twenty-five vears Church, who had 
lived with Thomas Cole's family as a 
pupil, had been enlarging and refining 
the eminently panoramic vein of his 
master, seeking grandiose subjects from 
Labrador to the Aegean, the Sierras of 
South America and Mexico. He had had 
early recognition, an N.A. at twenty- 
three, in 1849, and had amassed a for- 
tune by circulating exhibitions of his 
big pictures on exotic themes. His bo- 
tanical accuracy in foreground features, 
his amazing skill in handling evanescent 
tints and in painting clouds has won 
the qualified admiration of Ruskin. In- 
deed, in Church's fantastic and spacious 
panoramas there is a distinct parallel- 
ism, probably fortuitous (for Church 
can hardly have seen anything by Turner 
in his own formative period) with the 

1 Accession number 45-212. Width, 0.513 
m.; height, 0.31 m. 
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JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


freshingly unlike his highly flattered 
portraits of young women and children. 
This canvas has the interest for students 
of not being quite finished. There would 
little the 
costume. The vigorous and characterful 


have been a more work in 
head is quite of Sir Joshua’s best. 

With this acquisition and that of our 
fine Gainsborough’ English portraiture 
seems sufficiently represented save for 
the very early period and for Hogarth. 
The acquisition of a good portrait and 
of a conversation piece by him remains 
a prime desideratum. 

F. J. M., Jr. 

2 Record of the 

IV, 1, 1945, p. 9. 


Museum of Historie Art 


k. CHURCH 


iridescent phase of Turner. Our picture 
shows marked reminiscences of Church’s 
and South 
canvases. One notes the deep ravine and 


famous Mexican American 
waterfall before a snow-clad mountain 
in the distance. the specific lushness of 
great plants in the foreground. One 


may 


regard this fine little picture as a 
of abridged epitome of Church's 
work in the tropics. Since an F. E. 


sort 


Church is a must for any collection of 


American painting, we are lucky to 
have so characteristic an example on a 
scale that does not overburden our very 


limited wall space. 


F. M., Jr. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF BALDWIN OF AVESNES 


p to the thirteenth century general 

history was the concern either of 
poet chroniclers or of the learned. 
Through the thirteenth century we be- 
gin to find prose compilations of general 
history in the vernacular addressed to 
the 


laymen. The Museum is fortunate in 


minority of reasonably educated 
owning the first part of what seems to 
be the third general history in French, 
that compiled about 1280 for Baldwin 
of Avesnes.' Professor Foulet’s excel- 
lent description of the text, which fol- 
lows, leaves me only the light task of 
treating the book as a book and of 
interpreting the remarkable historiated 
first page. the 
actually cut this splendid page out for 


Some vandal in past 
separate sale, but fortunately repented 
in time and glued it back. The two mini- 
Father 


creating the animals and birds and the 


atures, representing God_ the 
creation of Eve (See page 4), are dis- 
tinctly of the Tournai school or, more 
specifically, in the manner of its greatest 
painter, Rogier de la Pasture, who from 
sometime after 1440 was painting for 
Chancellor Nicholas Rolin a great Last 
Judgment for the chapel of Rolin’s new 
foundation, the famous 
Hotel Dieu, at Beaune. 
Not our title 
page displays the Rolin arms, azure, 


hospital, the 


less than three times 
three keys or, indented border. So, while 
we have no complete certainty, we have 
every reason to surmise that our imita 
tor of Rogier executed the miniatures 
for Nicholas Rolin somewhere about the 
time the Last Judgment was painted. 
This frankly circumstantial evidence, 
the character of the handwriting and 
that of the ornamental borders, conspire 
to date the manuscript about 1450, per 
32-33. 
Sevmour de 


number Museum 
chase. Listed by 
of Medieval Manuscripts 
l'nited States and Canada Il, New 


1937, p. 1174. 


Accession pur- 
Rieci, Census 
and Renaissance 
in the 


York, 


haps a little later. One likes to guess 
that it was made for the library of the 
Hotel Dieu. 


F. J. M., Jn. 


The Chronicle of Baldwin of Avesnes 
1280. This 
Old-French compilation is a universal 


came into existence circa 
history written for the general public; 
starting with the Creation, it reaches 
the 1278. 


favorably received, as we can judge by 


down to vear It was very 
the number of manuscripts which have 
survived (about thirty). The work is 
divided into two parts: the first ends 
just before the story of Christ is told, 
the that 
Part I is about equally divided between 
biblical, Greek and Roman history. The 


second begins with story.” 


compiler’s sources include the Old Tes- 


tament, Vincent of Beauvais, Petrus 
Comestor, Josephus, Orosius, Livy, Sal- 
lust, Caesar and Lucan; occasionally, he 
resorts to some previous Old-French 
compilation: thus the life of Caesar is 
borrowed from Les Faits des Romains. 
Part II is based on the New Testament, 
Sigebert of 


Geoffrey of Monmouth, 


Gembloux, Pseudo-Turpin, Hugh of 
Fleury, William of Tyre, Villehardouin, 
Vincent of Beauvais. and Primat. Some 
space is allotted to the legend of Arthur 
and to that of Charlemagne, but special 
emphasis is reserved for the Crusades 
The text has never been printed in its 
entirety; partial 
Molinier, Sources de 
Ill, no. 2797. The 
exception of the 
have 


listed in 
histoire de 


manuscripts 


editions are 
France 
with the 
manuscript 
Emile Gachet, in 


Princeton 
been described by 
Compte rendu des séances de la Commission 
Royale dhistoire |de Belgique], 2¢ série, 9 
(1857), pp. 265-319; Alphonse Bayot, in 
Revue des Bibliothéeques et Archives de 
Be lgique, 2 (1904), pp. 119-432: and Louis 
Fernand Flutre, in his Li Fait des Romains 
italienne 


1932, pp- 


dans les littératures francaise et 
du au siecle, 
25 ff. 


Paris, 


: 
a 
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and the genealogy of the noble families 
of Flanders and Hainault. 
Baldwin of lord of 


mont, was the second son of Margaret, 


Avesnes, Beau 
Countess of Flanders and Hainault. by 
her first Burchard of 
Avesnes. He married Félicité of Coucy, 


marriage with 
had two children, one of whom became 
the mother of Emperor Henry VII, and 
died in 1289." His relationship to the 
Chronicle that goes by his name is none 
too clear; he may have given orders for 
its compilation and directed the choice 
of materials to be collected therein, but 
it seems doubtful whether he took any 
part in the redaction of the text. 

The 


only the first part of the Chronicle. 


Princeton manuscript contains 
It opens with the prologue and ends 
translated 


from the Old-French text, reads as fol 


with an item which, when 
lows: 

“Wishing to build 
order to bring running water into his 
house, | Pilate | entered the Temple and 
the 


might pay 


an aqueduct in 


seized all moneys he found there 


so he for the costs of the 
undertaking. The Jews were so angry 
that they said they would report to the 
Emperor that he was robbing the Tem 
Pilate. 


greatly 


ple without any justification. 


whom these complaints irri 
tated, had several of the Jews put to 
death; but through fear of the Emperor 
he decided not to go on with the aque 

The prologue of the Chronicle de 
because of its 


serves to be translated 


cultural interest: 


“He 
of knowledge 


wealth 
within the repository of 


who desires to enclose 


memory and to engrave the teachings of 


Cf. Pere Anselme, /istoire géne alogique, 
Il, p. 719. 

‘The ultimate source of this incident is 
Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews, XVIII, 
(Right 


has a few 


a, 2. after this incident Josephus 
and the 


Crucifixion.) In more modern times, Anatole 


sentences about Christ 


France may be said to have pleaded Pilate’s 
ude 


ease in Le Procwrateur de 


wise men on the tablets of his heart, 
must over all else eschew the burden of 
confusion, for it engenders ignorance, 
the mother of forgetfulness. But dis- 
cretion enlightens the mind and strength- 
ens Inemory, because the proper order- 
ing of things shows them as they truly 
are and allows them to be retained and 
easily remembered. From one and the 
same bag the money-changer takes out 
in orderly manner coins of different 
kinds, in no way embarrassed by the 
various compartments whose nooks and 
corners his hand recognizes. Only with 
the help of memory can knowledge be 
profitable. Just as hearing without com- 
prehending is of no value, just so un- 
derstanding without remembering is 
time thrown away. Thus hearing is to 
be gauged by the amount of one’s un- 
derstanding, and understanding by the 
amount of one’s remembering. History, 
as Cicero says in the De Oratore, bears 
witness to what has happened, gives 
truth its radiancy, memory its vitality, 
and dispenses among men the knowledge 


of former times. But realizing that 
memory delights in what is concise, that 
historical events are endless in their 


number, that histories go on at great 
length, that their style offers difficulties, 
and finally that readers are lazy and do 
not like to study, I have brought to- 
gether and rewritten in much shorter 
form several books bearing on the his 
tory of the past, so that the mind of any 
reader might with ease grasp and re 
member what he has read. Three things 
have I set down concisely and in orderly 
fashion: the speeches, the time | and 
place |, and when, where, and by whom 


the We shall 


at the very beginning, with Adam our 


deeds were done. start 


first father.” 
Atrrep 


In Old French: le tresor de sapience. 
Several of the Old-French scribes have taken 
these words to be the title of the compila- 


tion (Le Tresor de Sapience). 


AS 
62 


TWO MANUSCRIPT ROLLS 


ue oldest manuscripts were rolls. 
These, about the beginning of the 
Christian era gradually gave way to 


codexes—books—which were easier to 
consult or read and far more resistant 
to rough handling. But through the 


Dark and Middle Ages the roll main 
tained a limited existence—early in the 
famous Exultet Rolls, Hebrew liturgies, 
and later in genealogies and chronicles, 
not to mention the Pipe Rolls being the 
fiscal reports of the English counties to 
the Exchequer. While these rolls are 
net very common, considering their 
liability to damage in use, a surprising 
number have survived the centuries. 
Princeton is fortunate in owning two 
-a Latin list of English kings from 
Alfred to Henry III, who died in 1272, 
Room of the Uni- 


versity Librarv: a more elaborate min- 


is in the Treasure 
iatured French scroll, beginning with 
Clovis and ending with Louis XI of 
1483, which lists 
the Popes, and Monarchs of England 


France, who died in 


and the Continent, is in this Museum. 
Descriptions of these will follow. Mean- 
note that both 
measure of 


while, I may rolls are 


compiled with a certain 
critical judgment. Both omit the myth 
ical Trojan ancestors of the British and 
French dynasties, and the English roll 
omits the merely regional kings who 
preceded Alfred's reign. 

For whom were these scrolls made? 
I am afraid the honest answer is that we 
do not really know. Certain experienced 
book dealers suggest that the rolls were 
But it 
seems unlikely that English school boys 
of the thirteenth 


made anything out of our Latin scroll, 


compiled for school children. 


century could have 
while it is hard to imagine so costly a 
piece as our French scroll being put in 
the hands of school children. Also. there 
is no evidence that recent history was 


part of the medieval curriculum. 


I may venture the guess that these 
careful lists were compiled for clerkly 
folk, secretaries and the like, who were 
supposed to be founts of information; 
in short, that they served the same 
purpose as our numerous modern hand- 
books of history. If properly mounted 
on two rollers, as our rolls are mounted, 
date 
quickly than he could by using an index 


one could find a king or a more 
or paging over a book. It is possible 
and even likely that the children of 
kings and of great noblemen, being 
supposed to know something about their 
own origins and about the history of 
their country, would have used these 
rolling chronicles under tutorial super- 
vision. One may certainly envy any 
fifteenth century French child who was 
allowed to turn over our richly illustra- 
ted roll of the Popes 


Europe. 


and Kings of 
F. J. M., Jr. 


1. THE ENGLISH ROLL 
By Cuatrant Ropinson 


The dimensions of this roll, which 
was bought for the Treasure Room by 
the Friends of the Library, are nine 
inches by ten feet six inches; it is writ- 
ten on vellum and in a fourteenth cen- 
tury hand. 

The five principal political divisions 
of the Island come first. Then comes a 
circular map, some eight inches in 
diameter, with the prevailing winds as 
compass points. The seven outer circles 
list the shires in the separate ecclesias- 
tical divisions, or provinces, locating 
the episcopal city in each. The central 
circle gives the dimensions of this Eng- 
land as eight hundred miles in length ; in 
width, from Saint David's to Toteness, 
three hundred miles, and in circumfer- 
ence, four hundred seventy-eight miles. 


There follows a fourteen line metrical 


ae 
ay 


Encomium of England. Then the Com- 
This 
medallions of twenty-three kings from 
Alfred (872-901) to Henry IIT (1216- 
1272), 
ants, and a brief comment on each of 
the kings. The fullest is on Richard I. 
The one on Henry III], which normally 


one would expect to be the most com- 


mendacio A nglie. gives outline 


with their immediate descend- 


plete, as written by a presumed contem- 
porary, is The 


compiler gives simply his coronation 


exceptionally brief. 
pledges, a discussion of why he is called 
Henry III instead of Henry IV, and 
that he ruled fifty-five vears. 

The bulk of the space on the back of 
the vellum is taken up with the Prophe- 
cie Merlini. With the exception of the 
opening words, “cum magnam gentem 
the text of the 
Prophecie Merlini in the roll is taken 
bodily and literally from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s (d. 1154) Historia Requm 
Brittaniae (to 689), Book VI, chapters 
xvii to xix, and Book VII, chapters iii 
and iv. But the last paragraph in the 
text of the roll is not found here. It 
begins with Merlin’s suppositious demon 
incubus 


super se venientem,”’ 


him 
prophetic powers. Upon the advice of 
his magi, Vortigern seeks a youth “with- 


conception which gives 


out a father” whose blood he plans to 
sprinkle on the foundations of a tower 
which he is building and which collapses 
every night. He finds Merlin, who dis- 
closes to the king that the tower is built 
over a pool, This being drained uncovers 
two dragons, one red and one white. 
What they signify leads to Merlin’s 
prophecies. These consist of a weird 
and fan.astic prediction of portents, 


prodigies, holocausts, and monsters, 
comets, pestilences, famine, fire, drouth, 
and flood, with rivers of blood, and 
symbolic transmuting beasts. 

The roll stops short of any refer- 
ence to King Arthur. 

The fact that the manuscript is in the 


form of a roll would seem to indicate 


that it was for consultation, in a mon- 
astery perhaps, as no layman could 
read it or would need to. It must have 
been written after 1272 and the hand- 
writing is very perfect. It seems to have 
little 
is found in 


value other than what 


the 


historical 
chroniclers, which it 


copies. 


2. THE FRENCH ROLL’ 
By Fraxk Jewerr Mariuer, Jr. 
The French roll is the finest I have 


seen and the most comprehensive. It is 
two feet three inches wide and a little 


Ee oe Mors 
fav fart roy 
© 


Vallois 


. Coronation of 


Philippe de 


over sixteen feet long. It lists, in col- 
left 
logical order, the Popes, Byzantine and 


umns from to right, in chrono- 
Holy Roman emperors, kings of France, 
of England, and of Jerusalem. This 
crosswise arrangement corresponds to 
the rules of heraldic honor—the Popes 
at the left, 
holding the most honorable place, after 
the The 
kings are all represented by miniatures 


extreme heraldic dexter, 


them emperors, ete. French 


1 Accession number 31-32. Presented by 


Miss Margaret G. Mather. 
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Destruction of Great Britain 


Fig. 2. 


in a medallion, they are of a tedious 


family likeness. 


picted 


Other kings are de 
Only 
Popes, such as Gregory, are represented 


selectively. very great 
by portraits; generally the Pope's name 
in a circle suffices. 

The handwriting is good, datable 
1470. Most of the 


tures have  rubricated captions, the 


about many minia 
colored and gilded initial letters are of 
good style, the figures, especially those 
in the five stories, may have some remote 
connection with the style of Jean Foue 
The 


colorless and free from dialectical fea 


quet. French seems to me quite 


tures; it could have been written almost 
anywhere in central France. 

This scroll may be closely dated by 
the latest entries. The Popes end with 
Urban V1, elected in 1378. At that point 
the scribe drops the Popes, because of 
the schism, with the following words: 
“Je ne parleray plus des papes pour la 
division qui a puis este en saincte egli 
dieu vueille Amen.” 


se que amender. 


The scribe’s neutrality in the schism 

“I will speak no more of the popes on 
account of the division there was a‘terwards 
(jod choose to 


church, which 


Amen.” 


in holy may 


amend. 


deprives us of a terminus ad quem for 
our manuscript. 

The last emperor is Louis of Bavaria, 
crowned 1335, died 1347. The last Eng 
lish king is Henry IV of Lancaster 
(1567-1413). The last French king 
is Louis XI, who was crowned in 1461. 
Charlotte of 
scribe 


second wife 
1452. Our 
children by this marriage and leaves an 
expectant the 


sixth. A hard worked queen of sturdy 


married his 


Savoy in enters five 


circle for name of a 
Swiss origin would probably have borne 


these five children in a matter of a 
dozen years, so we may set the actual 
writing and historiation of our roll not 
earlier than 1464 and not later 
than the death of Louis XI in 1483. 
This discrepancy of terminal dates, the 
French half a 
later than the others, makes it 
reasonable to suppose that the bulk of 


our scroll was compiled, probably vir 


much 


being carried 


notices 


century 


tually copied, from an earlier scroll 
or from several serolls which ended 
somewhere about 1400. Our seribe ex 


tended the French notices from his own 
the non-French 
lack of 


seems to 


knowledge, notices 


either from information or of 


interest he have left as he 
found them in his exemplar. 

As for the miniatures in medallions, 
gay 
character to the vellum, but they are 
just run-of-the-mill in quality. The 
reval portraits are virtually identical, 


though now and then an actual corona 


their frequent recurrence gives a 


tion is shown (Fig. 1). 
The 


rather rude in execution, are vivacious 


five narrative miniatures, if 

and really inventive. 1 give their cap 
tions in English: 

1. How a Frenchman killed the King 

| Childeric | the Queen in a 


wood. 


2. How King Arthur conquered sev 
killed 


how he 


eral countries and how he 
Morded the traitor. 


Arthur died. 


and 


tie 
~ 
| 4 
" 
‘ 
> 
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3. How Great Britain was completely 
destroyed 
(Fig. 2). 

t. How Godefroy de Bouillon in order 
to go and conquer the Holy Land 
passed beyond the sea (Fig. 3). 


and named 


England 


5. How King John was taken before 

Poitiers. 

The text naturally confines itself, giv- 
ing abundant dates, to genealogies and 
wars. But some scribe told that Justinian 
in Santa Sophia built “the most beauti- 
ful church in the world.” Similarly, a 
line is given to Charlemagne’s service to 
education. Jeanne d’Arc, dead only a 
matter of half a century, was too much 
forgotten to be mentioned by our chron- 
icler, but his contemporary, the vaga- 
bond poet, Francois Villon, inserted in 
his famous Ballade des Dames du Temps 
Jadis 
“Jeanne la bonne Lorraine que 


l'Anglois bruslerent a Rouen” 


Fig. 3. 


Godefroy de Bouillon 
the Holy Land 


sailing to 


as worthy of enrollment among the great 
ladies of all time. The poet generally 
has a wider and truer vision than the 
chronicler. 


TWO PERUGINESQUE DRAWINGS 


W'° HAVE received, as a gift from 
the Director, two Peruginesque 
drawings, one, a fragment, related to the 
famous triptych of the National Gal- 
lery, London, the other closely associ- 
ated with two shutters recently sold at 
Sotheby's the 
collection. 


from famous Wantage 
The fragment, a Tobias with a part 
Raphael 


(Fig. 1),' is in every way close to the 


of his guardian Archangel 
Tobias on the dexter wing of the Lon- 
don picture.” It is in pen and bistre, the 
pen stroke being so free as to raise some 
doubt as to its period being so early as 


that of the triptych, 1499. On the other 


1 Accession number 45-47. Width of sheet, 
O.11 m.; height, 0.232 m. 

‘Bombe, Perugino, Klassiker der Kunst, 
XXV, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1914, p. 78. 


hand, the loose pen strokes are largely 
due to retouching. The paper is of the 
period and there are omissions, espe- 
cially of the fish dangling from Tobias’ 
arms, which seem natural in a prepara- 
tory drawing. Of course a_ forgery, 
though I think unlikely, is not abso- 
lutely excluded. An old copy from the 
picture or from a drawing by Perugino 
is a more attractive theory, but against 
this is the fact that the entire drawing 
must have been at least a foot high. 
We do not, in my experience, find sketch 
copies of that scale in the early renais- 
sance. I call attention to this ambiguous 
that it 
studied. My own opinion, none too firmly 
held, is 


sheet so may be adequately 


that we have to do with an 
original, heavily revamped in baroque 


times. 
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Tobias 


Fig. 1. 


Happily no reasonable doubt attaches 
to the fine sheet, St. Jerome with his 
Lion (Fig. 2), Esdaile 
collection, which is a study for a shutter 


once in the 


lately in the Wantage collection. It is 
a brush drawing in bistre and white. It 
Schaeffer Gal 
leries, New York. It appeared earlier 


was bought from the 


in Boerner’s auction catalogue in whieh 
“fleckig 


condition 


it is described as und mit 
Beschiidigen,” a which the 


’ Accession number 44-266. Width of sheet. 
0.144 m.; height, 0.303 m. 


10) 


. Jerome 


reproduction in the catalogue shows.’ 
The chiefly 


about the head has been mad 


defacement, scratching. 
good 
a skilful cleaning which apparently in 
volved very little retouching. Our draw 
ing, about five inches shorter than the 
Wantage panel, could easily be a stage 
between a small composition sketch and 
the working drawing or cartoon. Lady 
Wantage, in privately 


her exeellent 


printed catalogue, associated her pan 


i Wis ner Sammiluna, Ni Peo, 


no. 117. 


4 
4 a f 
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els of St. Raphael and St. Jerome with 
a half length Madonna, then at London 
in the collection of Captain Holford.’ 
In Bombe’s 


these three panels properly juxtaposed 


Perugino,. one may see 
on one plate. Bombe, to be sure, includes 
the Wantage and Holford panels among 
the doubtful pictures, but since Beren- 
son has accepted the Wantage shutters 
in all his editions of The Central Italian 
the Renaissance the 
(1909) to the feels 


that Bombe's doubts were unwarranted. 


Painters of from 


second latest, one 


Catalogue of Pictures forming the Cal- 
lection of Lord and Lady 
don, 1902, p. 111, no. 177. 

6 Op, cit., p. 213. 


Wantage Lon- 


Lady Wantage dated her panels about 
1500, Perugino’s best period, an opinion 
that seems sound. Perugino freely re- 
peated himself and it is not surprising 
to find our St. Jerome in a Crucifixion 
in the Florentine Academy.’ The only 
that the lion 
faces right instead of left, while St. 


substantial variants are 
Jerome's cardinal’s hat lies on the sand 
before him and the saint does not hold 
his penitential stone. Bombe dates the 
1497, which 
nicely confirms Lady Wantage’s dating 


Florentine Crucifixion ca. 


of her panels only a couple of vears 
later. 


Ihid., p. 45. 


RECENT ACCESSIONS 


¢ addition to objects more fully published, the following were received during 


the period of July-December, 1945: 


PAINTING 
A. B. Davies, “Dionysus.” Gift of Mr. 
A. E. Mel itty. 
WATERCOLORS 


Ernest Haskell, “Western Mountains. 
Gift. 


Hokusai, “Butsu Slaying the Fox.” 
Gift. 
DRAWINGS 
L. Backhuysen (attributed to), Sail- 


boat and Dinghy. Gift. 

J. Constable (?), Landscape. Gift. 

G. F. Grimaldi, Landscape. Gift. 

Pietro da Cortona, Immolation of a Vic- 
tim. Gift. 

T. Rousseau, Landscape. Gift. 

r. FP. 
Gift. 

Six drawings by W. J. Hennessy, W. 
Glackens, W. M. Hunt, J. 
Gift. 


Rubens, Cupids decking Niche. 


LaF arge. 


PRINTS 


Clare 
wood engraving. Gift. 

Seven etchings by J. G. Brown, W. M. 
Chase, G. D. Clements, H. Farrer, 
J. Pennell, J. H. Twachtman. Gift. 

Anonymous fifteenth century German 
woodcut, Christ and the Twenty-four 
Elders. Gift. 


Leighton, “Breaking 


Camp”; 


MISCELLANEOUS 


White jade bird, Shang Dynasty. Mu- 
seum Purchase. 

Cypriote Bronze Age double vase, pot- 
tery. Gift. 

Opaque white glass bowl, Roman, first 
century A.p. Gift. 

Bronze figurine, gladiator, late Roman. 
Gift. 

Three Iron Age bronze fibulae, eight 
late Roman Christian 
bronze buckles, two Greek bronze at- 
tachment pieces. Gift. 


and early 
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ay 
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MUSEUM OF HISTORIC ART 


RECORD 


HE Record is published twice yearly. 

There is no subscription fee. Inquir- 
ies and requests may be addressed to the 
Editor. 

The Museum of Historic Art is ad- 
ministered by the Trustees of Princeton 
University as one of its departments. 
The Museum is intended to form a 
visible epitome of the history of art 


from earliest times to the present, that 
is, to cover the ground of the teaching 
by the Department of Art and Archae- 
ology. 

The Museum is open daily from 2 
to 5 p.m., except on Christmas and New 
Year's Day, and during the month of 
August. Visits at other times may be 
arranged by appointment. 


STAFF 


Frank Jewerr Matruer, Jr. 


Director, Honorary Curator 
of Renaissance and Modern Art 


ALBERT M. Jr. 


Assistant Director, Honorary 
Curator of Mediaeval Art 


Grorce Row.ey 


Honorary Curator of Far Eastern Art 


Donatp Drew Eapert 


Honorary Curator of American Art 


Frances Jones 


Secretary, Acting Curator of 
Classical Art 


‘ 
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